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Year of Progress for RWDSU 


— Pages 3, 9, 10, If 


BLINDED LABOR COLUMNIST ADDRESSES EXECUTIVE BOARD— Victor Riesel, nationally-syndicated labor colum- 
nist who lost his sight—but not his insight—last year when a hoodlum threw acid at him, spoke at pre-Council meeting 
of Executive Board June 10. Introducing him is Pres. Max Greenberg. For details, see Page 3. 
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Labor's “Black Monday” Recalled: June 23, 1947 








Taft-Hartley 10th Anniversary Marked 
As Many Labor Fears Are Realized 








By Harry Conn 





WASHINGTON (PAI)—June 23, 1957 marks the 
tenth anniversary of the dismal day dubbed “Black 
Monday” by organized labor—the day the Senate of 
the United States passed the Taft- -Hartley Act over 
President Truman’s veto. 


An entire decade has passed since that fateful day. Vast 
changes have taken place in the organized labor movement, 
in labor-management relations and in the political life of 
America. 


Many—if not most—of these changes might be chalked 
up to Taft-Hartley. 


Rarely has the American labor movement been so stirred 
by any issue as it was during the Taft-Hartley fight. 


Massive veto rallies were held all over the country. In 
New York City some 100,000 CIO members paraded up Eighth 


Avenue to Madison Square Garden to hear CIO Pres. Philip _ 


Murray, New York Mayor O’Dwyer and others call for a veto. 


In another great rally, some 35,000 AFL members heard 
Pres. William Green and others ask for a veto.-In almost all 
« the major cities of the country there were similar rallies. 


A “Veto Caravan” initiated by AFL unionists in Los Ange- 

4tes started eastward 3,000 miles to Washington, but it had 

hardly started before it was joined by CIO and AFL groups in 

other cities along the route. The motor cavalcade reached 

Washington—with 400 cars and 1,500 begrimed and tired union- 
ists—two days before Truman vetoed the bill. 


The pressure on Truman both to sign and to veto the 
measure was intensive. Union leaders, liberals in Congress, 
liberal churchmen and economists pleaded for the veto. 


Advocates of the bill threw all their efforts behind a cam- 
paign to win Presidential approval. Rep. Fred Hartley (R- 
N. J.) warned that if Truman vetoed the measure there would 
be a general strike of labor. He said there was “mounting evi- 
dence” that plans for a general ‘strike were “in the minds of 
labor leaders.” AFL and CIO officials ridiculed Hartley's ‘fake 
scare.” 


Truman did veto the bill and issued a historic message 
with it that was one of the strongest ever presented to Con- 
gress. However, the House overrode the veto 331 to 83 and a 
few days later the Senate followed suit by a 68 to 25 vote— 
six more than necessary. 


American labor reacted with directness. 


AFL President William Green was joined by a score of 
other AFL leaders in predicting that Congressmen who sup- 
ported the bill “will be voted out of office by the American 
people next year.” 


CIO-PAC Director Jack Kroll, promising a redoubled cam- 
paign to oust labor’s enemies in Congress, declared: ““‘We are 
facing a threat greater than any strike we ever had. We’ve 
got to do the same kind of political job that we would do in 
organizing a successful strike.” 


-movement.” 


History will record that the Taft-Hartley measure aroused 
labor to unusual effectiveness in the 1948 elections which 
helped put Truman back in the White House. And many a, 
Congressman who voted for the anti-labor measure found 
himself defeated at the polls. Hartley, himself, refused even 
to seek reelection. 


Taft-Hartley did moré than this. It pushed labor solidly 
into the political action and political education fields. The 
CIO’s Political Action Committee was already an established 
fact. The AFL set up its Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. Today the two are merged into the AFL-CIO’s Commit- 
tee on Political Education—a powerful force for labor’s friends 
and against labor’s enemies. 


While Taft-Hartley may not have become quite a “slave” 
bill as feared by labor, it did—as predicted by Truman in his 
famed veto message—“go far toward weakening our trade union 


Despite some activity in particular unions, it remains a 
fact that the last ten years have seen a virtual stagnation of 
union organization in this country. It seems generally agreed 
that much of this has been due to the restrictive, anti-labor 
aspects of Taft-Hartley which have given anti-union employers 
strong weapons. 


Statistics Show Law’s Effects 


During the twelve years of the Wagner Act under the New 
Deal, union membership soared from 3,728,000 in 1935 to 14,- 
974,000 in 1946. Union memberships rose from 13.4 percent to 
34.9 percent—almost triple. 


Then Taft-Hartley was passed by the Congress.in 1947— 
when there were about 15,414,000 organizéd workers in the 
U. S. In the last 10 years we have seen a rise Of some 2,500,000 
union members while the labor force -has risen about eight 
million, 


The percentage of organized workers, however, has re- 
mained almost stationary. In 1947 it was 34 percent. Today 
it is roughly 35 percent. 


Although there have been some-changes in 'Taft-Hartley, 
there has been nothing fundamental which would encourage 
the forward march of union organization. With the aid of Ei- 
senhower appointees on the National Labor Relations Board, 
the free speech provision of Taft-Hartley and other sections 
have given anti-labor employers greater powers to fight union. 
organization. 

Section 14(b) which actually encourages states to pass 
so-called “right to work” laws looms as an even more impor- 
tant provision with 18 states having such acts on their books. 

After ten years of Taft-Hartley the fundamental truth of 
labor and liberal spokesmen of a decade ago still rings true; 
the growth and freedom of organized labor will continue to 
face serious limitations until Taft-Hartley is repealed or fun- 
damentally amended. 
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Labor columnist Victor Riesel addresses RWDSU board meeting. 


Reisel at RWDSU Board 


Hits ‘Business Unions 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J—Punctuating his remarks with humor- 

» ous anecdotes and expressions of affection for many personal friends 

in his audience, Victor Riesel lashed out at racketeers preying on 

the labor movement in an address before the RWDSU Executive 

Board at the Ritz Carlton Hotel. The Board meeting on Monday, 

June 10, preceded the three-day annual RWDSU General Council 
meeting. 


Riesel, nationally syndicated columnist and arch foe of labor racketeers, 
was the victim of an acid attack which left him blind. He was introduced by 
Pres. Max Greenberg as “a warm friend of our union who grew up in a labor 
family, and who paid a fearful price for his courage in fighting the under- 
world.” 


Riesel warmed up with several humorous stories which had the Board 
members roaring, but then grew serious as he dealt with the problem of 
racketeering and what he described as “business unionism.” Both, he said, 
are serious threats to the labor movement, and must be rooted out. 


Riesel stressed the word “movement” in describing organized labor, and 
declared: . 


“I feel strongly that this country must have strong, effective trade 
unions, with a crusading spirit. Those who are in labor for ‘business’—for 
what they can get out of it—are betraying themselves and betraying the 
entire labor movement.” 


He expressed confidence’ in the sincerity of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee, and in Pres. George Meany’s determination to uproot racketeer- 


be ing. . 


“The Ethical Practices Committee can go in only one direction,” Riesel 
declared. “Meany means business. The Teamsters will be cleaned up, or be 
expelled from the AFL-CIO. Labor is prepared to do all,in its power to 
cleanse its ranks, and of course the public is in the mood to insist that this 
be done.” 


Riesel placed heavy blame for labor racketeering on businessmen who 
cooperate and sponsor union racketeers. “They are as guilty—and more— 
than the racketeers,” he declared. 
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Nearly 100 RWDSU General Council members attended annual meeting in Atlantic City June 11-13. They reviewed union accomplishments in_past year. 


RWDSU General Council Hails Fruitful Year 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The annual meeting of the RDWSU General Council, held here June 11-13, heard reports 
from the International officers. of continued growth and progress in every phase of the union’s activities. Coupled with these 
reports were recommendations proposing intensified organizing activity, a full-scale Dollars-for-COPE drive, a research and 





education program, and other functions to serve the locals and their mem- 


bers. 


The Council sessions followed a one-day meeting of the RWDSU Exe- 
cutive Board on June 10, which worked out the agenda for the larger meet- 
ing. Presiding at both was Pres. Max Greenberg, whose report to the Coun- 
cil is reprinted in full on Pages 9, 10 and 11 of this issue of The Record. 


Other International officers who gave 
reports included Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. 
Heaps, who discussed organizing pro- 
gress in the U. S. and Canada; Exec. 
Sec. Jack Paley, who analyzed the finan- 
cial situation of the RWDSU; and Exec. 
Vice-Pres. Alex Bail, who presented a 
program for expanding research and ed- 
ucation services. 


A number of prominent guest speak- 
ers addressed the Council. Among them 
were Dr. Mason Gross, chairman of the 
New Jersey State Mediation Board and 
provost of Rutgers University; Pres. Paul 
Krebs of the N. J. CIO Council; Mike 
Mann, assistant regional director of the 
AFL-CIO; and Ephraim Evron, Amer- 
ican representative of MHistadrut, the 
Israeli labor federation. A surprise speak- 
er, who brought the personal greetings 
of New Jersey’s Gov. Robert Meyner, was 
Martin Greenberg, son of the RWDSU 
president. A young lawyer recently ap- 
pointed to the legal staff of Governor 
Meyner, he presented the pro-labor record 
of the Meyner administration which 
faces an election this fall. 


Per Capita Rise Discussed 


The major topic of discussion during 
the five Council sessions was Pres. Green- 
berg’s proposal that RWDSU per capita 
tax be increased at the convention to be 
held next year in Chicago. His recom- 
mendation that additional funds be made 
available in this manner for the dual 
purpose of stepping up the Internatio- 
nal’s organizing efforts and establishing 
a strike fund was endorsed by Heaps and 
supported by a number of Council del- 
egates. Others, including District 65 
Pres. David Livingston and Local 338 Pres. 
Julius,Sum, declared that a per Capita 
increase would impose too great a burden 
on the locals and members. They urged 
that the main.emphasis continue to be 
placed on building strong locals, and in 
that way build a stronger International 
union. 


Other speakers, including George 
Braverman of Local 262, Josephine 
Lamprinos of Local 194, Regional Dir. 
Gerald Hughes, Int’l Rep. Frank Meloni, 
Frank Scida of Local 50 and Nat Kush- 
ner of the New England Joint Board, en- 
gaged in a thorough discussion of the 
issue. 


In summarizing the discussion, Pres. 
Greenberg praised the participants for 
their moderation and for the construc- 
tive nature of the debate. He urged 
that members in the various locals 
also be given an opportunity to discuss 
the questions raised in his report. 


The principal business of the General 





Council, in addition to hearing and acte 
ing upon reports from RWDSU leaders, 
was area reports by the Council mem- 
bers themselves. A good part of each 
session was devoted to reports of this 
kind, which gave the Council as a whole 
a picture of the union’s operations in 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 


Finances Reported “Healthy” 


Paley’s report indicated that the 
RWDSU’s current finances are in a@ 
healthy condition, with an operating sur- 
plus of $66,000 for the year 1956, despite 
substantial increases in various expenses 
during that year. He estimated an even 
larger surplus, of about $75,000, for the 
year 1957. Paley also noted that all locals 
will of course be expected to carry out 
the procedures outlined by the AFL-CIO 
in its recently-adopted program govern- 
ing financial operations of affiliated 
unions.~ 


In reviewing RWDSU organizational 
progress, Heaps reported that several 
groups had recently affiliated with ‘the 
International union, including 150 dairy 
workers in Nova Scotia and 400 bakery 
workers in Manitoba. He also cited an« 
other recently-organized group—1,000 
telephone answering employees in New 
York—and stated his conviction that 
thousands more could be organized dure 
ing the next year, prior to the 1958 con« 
vention of the RWDSU in Chicago. 


Chicago in '58 


For Convention 


The sights of the RWDSU are now 
set on Chicago. That’s where the In- 
ternational unioh’s convention will be 
held during the week beginning June 
9, 1958. 


Convention sessions will be held at 
the Hotel Morrison — which will mean 
a return to familiar scenes for those 
delegates who attended the 1942 
RWDSU convention at the same hotel, 
Special plans for the convention, 
first since the historic 1954 merger in 
Atlantic City, are being made by the 
two large host locals: the Chicage 
Joint Board and Local 194. The 1958 
meeting will be addressed by outstand- 
ing government and labor leaders. 
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LABOR NEWS ROUNDUP 


Compiled from news releases of AFL-CIO News Service, Press Associates-PAI, and the Canadian Coop. Press Assn. 
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Arbitration Clauses 
Upheld by High Court 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Unions with arbitra- 
tion clauses in their contracts won a highly 
important victory with a ruling of the Su- 
preme Court that such clauses are enforce- 
able in the Federal Courts. 


By a 7-1 decision the Supreme Court cleared up 
conflicting lower court decisions as to whether arbi- 
tration clauses were enforceable. The case grew out 
of three labor disputes in which corporations had 
refused to live up to arbitration clauses negotiated 
by unions, including the Textile Workers Union of 
America and the United Textile Workers. 


Justice William O. Douglas, who wrote the major- 
ity report, said: 


“Plainly, the agreement to arbitrate grievance dis- 
putes is the quid.pro quo for an agreement not to 
strike. Viewed in this light, the legislation does more 
than cover jurisdiction in the Federal courts over 
labor organizations. It expresses a Federal policy 
that Federal courts should enforce these agreements 
on behalf of or against labor organizations and that 
industrial peace can be best obtained only in that 
way. We would undercut the act (Taft-Hartley) and 
defeat its policy if we read Section 301 narrowly as 
ynly conferring jurisdiction over labor organiza- 
yions.” 

Arthur Goldberg and ‘David E. Feller argued the 
sase for the unions. 


Announcement of- the -Supreme Court decision 
brought a statement from Pres, William Pollock of 
the TWUA who said that the ruling “strengthens 
the process of voluntary arbitration in labor-manage- 
ment relations and thereby constitutes a great vic- 
tory for peaceful industrial relations in America.” 


Pollock pointed out that th many states particu- 
‘arly in the South, “arbitration agreements are not 
ynforceable under existing law. As a result, unions 
such as ours are placed in a terrible dilemma— we 
are willing to agree not to strike during the term of 
a labor contract in exchange for the right to arbi- 
srate employer violations of the contract; but if an 
amployer refuses to arbitrate, most state courts will 
not compel the employer to live up to his contractual 
obligations.” 


Acts on Use of FBI Files 


In two other cases of importance to labor, the 
court cracked down on the use of secret FBI files in 
court cases and on monopoly growth in business. 
In the first case the Court ruled that the Government 
must produce FBI reports in criminal proceedings 
if it desired to introduce those reports as evidence. 
If the FBI did not want to produce these reports, 
it ‘must do without them or drop the case. The de- 
cision grew out of the conviction of Clinton E. Jencks, 
charged with filing a false non-communist affidavit 
under Taft-Hartley. 


In the second case the Court dealt a heavy blow 
at monopolies with a decision holding*that DuPont 
violated the anti-trust laws through its purchase of 
23 percent of the stock of General Motors. The rul- 
ing was based on the premise that by this owner- 
ship DuPont had an inside track in selling its pro- 
ducts to GM. DuPont’s interest in GM has frequent- 
ly brought labor criticism. 


STUNT ON THE PICKET LINE: Paul L. Hill, 
of Local 366 of the Brewery Workers, Golden, 
Colo., does handstand to make certain every 
one notices Coors Brewery strike placards 
plastered all over his car. Stunt featured parade 
of 1,000 strikers and friends that stretched for 

a mile down Golden’s main street. 





Miss. Workers Vote Union 
Despite Race-Baiting 


JACKSON, Miss. (PAI)—One of the most vicious 
race-baiting campaigns against a union in recent 
years failed here as 141 Vickers workers voted for the 
International Ynion of Electrical Workers to 115 for 
no union. 

In addition to leaflets put out by the company and 
literature put out by the foreman on the race issue, 
a Jackson newspaper joined the parade in aiding the 
company. The afternoon before the election the pa- 
per headlined on the front page: 

“Race Mixing Is An Issue As Vickers Workers 
Ballot.” 

The article went on to say: 

“The IU (meaning IUE) is a radical labor organi- 
zation that is trying to ‘muscle in’ at the Vickers 
plant in the northern suburbs of Jackson... 

“The IU and the AFL-CIO have officially endorsed 
the ‘Black Monday’ decision of the United States 
Supreme Court and the entire social equality pro- 
gram of the NAACP...” 

Efforts to inflame certain elements in the town 
apparently succeeded. Coke bottles and rocks were 
thrown through windows at IUE headquarters and 
signs were ripped by vandals. 

Despite all this, the workers voted union. 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
Rights of Individuals 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The long struggle of 
labor and liberal forces to win adequate pro- 
tection for the rights of individuals under 
investigation by Congressional committees 
reached a historic and victorious climax last 
week, when the U. S. Supreme Court reversed 
the conviction of John T. Watkins for con- 
tempt of Congress. Watkins, an organizer on 
the staff of the United Auto Workers, was 
vindicated by a 6-1 decision which upheld his 
right to use the guarantees afforded to all 
Americans by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


When Watkins was found guilty in 1954 for refus- 
ing to talk to a Congressional committee about as- 
pociates in the Communist movement—although he 
did talk about his own prior activities—the UAW 
declared his case was “a’ basic civil liberties test’ 
and financed his fight to win the high court de- 


cision on June 17. 


Related Decisions Reversed 


In several other decisions handed down the same 
day, the Supreme Court reversed other convictions 
in related cases, in effect warning all branches of 
the Government that they must more faithfully 
abide by Constitutional guarantees of individual 
freedom, and condemning Congress for giving un- 
defined and unlimited powers of investigation to 
Congressional committees. 


Watkins meanwhile forged ahead with new con- 
fidence in his union’s current campaign to organize 
workers of the Electrical Wheel Division of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. in Quincy, Ill. His 
past admitted association with Communists has 
been used against him in the campaign. 


“It’s a great victory for the rights of individuals,” 
he said of the Supreme Court decision. “The case 
has been a long, hard grind for myself and my 
family. I hope my victory will serve to protect oth- 
ers.” 


Affects Miller Case 


That it will was foreseen by many official and 
unofficial observers. Some 30 persons, including play- 
wright Arthur Miller, were either convicted recent- 
ly or are under indictment for refusing to give Con- 
gress information on past political association. Re- 
versal of these convictions appeared likely as re- 
sult of the Watkins decision. 


Insisting that he was never a member of the 
Communist Party, Watkins had readily admitted at 
his trial that he had cooperated with Communists 
in his trade union work, but steadfastly refused to 
invoke the Fifth Amendment as protection against 
self-incrimination. 


~ In an editorial hailing the decisions, the New 
York Times declared that the Sypreme Court had 
“ruled in favor of freedom of thought and belief.” 
Other major newspapers supporting the court rulings 
included the N. Y. Herald Tribune, N. Y. Post, Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald, Baltimore Sun, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Boston Herald, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Detroit Free Press, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, and many others. 
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Grand. Union president told annual 
meeting to expect “very bright” future 
for food chain industry, predicting an 
increase in non-food items sales. The 
company’s sales director told a group 
of grocery manufacturers in New York 
to expect “tremendous development” of 
self-service food retailing and super- 
markets in Europe within the next 15 
years. Grand Union’s first quarter sales 
up 18% over last year’s $86,735,089 for 
same period . . . General Foods Corp. 
net sales for fiscal year ended March 
31 were $971,334,810, a 43% increase 
over 1956 figute. Company reported 
highest sales and earnings in its his- 
wee s * 7 


Lucky Stores, California supermarket 
chain, expects earnings to exceed 2 mil- 


lion this year. Company planning to add 
11 stores to 96 now in operation ... 
Food Giant Markets and Magic Chef 
contemplating merger ... Candy mak- 
ers hope to increase summer sales by 
placing their products in self-service 
frozen food cabinets in drug stores, 
florist shops and other specialty stores. 
° s * 

U.S. Shoe Corp. production for March 
and April was at highest level in com- 
pany’s history. This year’s first quarter 
seles were $10,496,740, an increase of 
almost $1 million for same period last 
year ... Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck executives were among top 
twenty Chicago business leaders who 
looked over health program for execu- 
a tenth Aspen, Colorado new health 
center. 


Moscow reports Russian,manufactur- 
ers marketing suits of long underwear 
with “weak electrostatic charge which 
has a salubrious effect” in relieving ar- 
thritis . . . Oppenheim Collins and 
Neisner Bros. will open branch stores 
in Garden State Plaza, Paramus, N.J., 
a shopping center already containing a 
subsidiary of R. H. Macy ... Broadway- 
Hale Stores, Los Angeles, reported sales 
of $33,911,400 for first quarter ended 
April 30. This is 4% increasé over same 
period last year .. . Federated Depart- 
ment Storés, which includes A & S and 
Bloomingdales, showed sales of $139,- 
136,874 for 13-week period ending May 
4, a rise of $20 million over same period 
in 1956. Federated plans $17.5 million 
in capital investment this year. 

National Department Stores reported 


$140,892 net profit for lst quarter ended 
April 30. Sales of securities» put com- 
pany in black after net loss of $610,836 
in same period last year ... Mangel 
Stores, women’s and children’s apparel 
chain, recently installed a $400,000 
highly automated system to speed and 
simplify distribution of apparel from its 
New York warehouse ... Chamber of 
Commerce study for 1948-’54 showed 
New Yerk City leading nation in retail- 
ing sales. Despite city’s loss of 5,428 
stores within that period, its remaining 
93,350 showed a record $9,040,886,000 in 
sales in 1954. U.S. department store 
sales expected to be 6% higher in 1957 
than in 1956, with installment buying 
accounting for 19% of total sales. 


—Compiled by Marie Evangelista 
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PUERTO RICANS arriving in U.S. are often victims of exploitation by un- 
scrupulous bosses who are aided by phony unions and labor racketeers. 
Pledged to lead labor's fight against such exploitation is joint labor commit- 
tee in New York, on which city’s most important unions are represented. 
Business Rep. Caesar Massa of Local 147 (fourth from left,standing) serves 
as RWDSU representative. Seated in front of him is Pres. George Meany’'s 
aide, Peter J. McGavin. 





1200 in District 65 Win 





New Pact at 
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Gain Over $1 Million 


NEW YORK CITY.—Final touches were being put on a new contract 
between District 65 and Revlon Cosmetics Co. preparatory to the signing, 
which will make effective wage increases worth well over $1 million to the 


1,200 employees over the two-year con- 
tract period. Other gains made in the 
agreement, which the employees heartly 
approved at meetings of the three plants 
June 6 and 7, will bring the figure even 
higher. 


The settlement, which was won in 
negotiations under a wage reopener dat- 
ed Feb. 1, 1957, extends the contract for 
one year to Feb. 1, 1959. It was due to 
expire in 1958. It covers employees of 
the firm’s three plants in Passaic, N. J., 





Lose Jobs 





Poor Management Cited; 325 in RWDSU 


R. H. White in Boston to Close 


BOSTON, Mass.—The 104-year-old R. H. White Dept. Store is scheduled to close its doors forever on Aug. 1, 


with the lose of 525 Jobs of RWDSU members, New England Joint Board 


Pres. Joseph Honan reported. The 


decision by City Stores Co., which owns White’s, to close the store came after union leaders and members had 


overwhelmingly rejected a company bid 





for a 15% wage cut. 


Honan said that White’s had been in 
trouble for a number of years, and its 
employees had recognized that fact in 


many’ previous negotiations when they 
accepted much less than they would 
otherwise have insisted upon. But the 
wage-cut proposal by Albert M. Green- 


New GOP Anti-Labor Try 
Draws Labor, Harriman Wrath 


NEW YORK CITY—Organized labor in New York State stood squarely 
behind Govefnor Averell Harriman last week as he prepared for the second 
time to veto “loaded” legislation on unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compénsation. 

The Republican majorities in both 
houses at a special session of the Legis- 
lature on June 13 approved their own 
versions of the bills which they had 
passed in the regular session last March, 
and which Gov. Harriman had vetoed. 

Labor spokesmen reaffirmed approval 
of the Governor’s position on the unac- 
ceptable measures in the bills and urged 
him to veto them as. before. They at- 
tacked the legislation as loaded with anti- 
labor provisions, pointing out that while 
there was an apparent increase in bene- 
fits to $45 a week maximum, workers 
earning less than $73 would get nothing, 
seasonal industries would be penalized, 
and big business would get unwarranted 
tax cuts. 

The workmen’s compensation bill 
would make it easier for the insurance 








companies to tie up cases in legal red 
tape in the courts before workers could 
collect a cent of benefits. 


As Gov. Harriman has pointed out, 
“The Republican legislators tried to get 
the voters to buy wetrogressive legisla- 
tion by putting sugar-coating on it.” He 
charged that the Republican leadership 
had used the “technique of the big lie” 
to misrepresent his position on the bills. 


It is expected that the same battle will 
have to be fought again at the next regu- 
lar session of the Legislature in January, 
1958, when the Republicans will undoubt- 
edly attach these “gimmicks” once again 
to the two bills. But New York labor is 
preparing to wage the kind of fight 
needed to win decent legislation in these 
fields. ; 
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Buffalo CIO Hono 


BUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Thomas_ Evans, 
International representative of the 
KWDSU in this city and vicinity for a 
number of years was honored by the 
City CIO Council last month for “in- 
tegrity and courage in upholding the 
finest traditions of the labor movement 
tn a long and honorable career in labor 
relations.” : 

Celebrating Evans’ more than 50 
years in organized labor, the Council 
resolution cited the high spots of his 
career, which began at the age of eight 
in the Pennsylvania coal fields, where 
he was born. From coal mining Evans 
became a grocery store worker, then a 
railroad worker. He worked in the credit 
uhion movement, helping to give it im- 
petus in this country. As a unionist he 
helped found the CIO Gas, Coke and 
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THOMAS EVANS 
1954, and prior to that had been a rep- 
resentative of the Playthings, Jewelry 


Chemical Workers Union. and Novelty Workers Union, which be- 
He has represented the RWDSU since came part of the RWDSU in 1954. 
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field, president of City Stores and board 
chairman of White’s, went far beyond 
this. 

Ironically enough, management ad- 
mitted that even if the wage cut had 
been accepted, it would not have solved 
their problem unless they also succeed- 
ed in obtaining a 50% cut in their city 
tax assessment and a 15% cut in rent. 

As in practically all other recent de- 
partment store closings, the pending de- 
mise of White’s is regarded by experts 
in the field as due to poor management. 
During the 13 years that City Stores has 
owned it, there have been no less than 
five store presidents, as well as consider- 
able turnover among other company ex- 
ecutives. Poor merchandising, bad buy- 
ing, inadequate displays, an antiquated 
building which is not air-conditioned— 
all these contrbuted to White’s downhill 
slide. They have repeatedly been brought 
to the attention of management by un- 
ion representatives, Honan said, but to 
no avail. 

These facts were told directly to Mr. 
Greenfield when the executive board of 
R. H. White Local 295, led by Honan and 
Business Agent Katherine Lloyd, met with 
him and store president J. Benson Saks 
for the first time. Management presented 
its demand for a 15% wage cut, which 
was unanimously rejected by the board 
Then, on June 1, the company called an 
early-morning meeting of all employees 
to put the same proposal before them. 
Because executives and other non-union 
members were present, the union refused 
to permita vote to be taken. 

On June 11, Local 295 held a member- 
ship, meeting at the Hotel Bradford. 
Again the company proposition was put 
before the members. Only four voted to 
accept, while 517 voted to reject the wage 
cut. A few days later the firm announced 
the store’s closing. 

Since then, union representatives have 
been meeting with management to dis- 
cuss vacation and severance pay. They 
have already won assurance that retired 
White’s employees will continue to re- 
ceive their pensions as long*as they live. 

Honan noted that on June 15, the same 
day as the White’s announcement, the 
90-year-old E. T. Slattery specialty store 
closed its doors with the loss of 300 jobs. 
The employees, who were not unionized, 
were notified the same day that their 
jobs were ending that night. 

“By contract,” Honan sajd, “we had 
some warning of White’s closing. And, 
because we have a union contract, we are 
at least able to put up a fight for vaca- 
tion and severance pay and the protec- 
tion of retired employees’ pensions.” 





Edison, N. J. and Bronx, N. Y. 
Provisions of the contract call for wage 
increases ranging from $9 to $16 a week 
for two years with large numbers of 
employees receiving wage boosts in the 
higher brackets of this range. For ex- 
ample, nearly 500 light factory employees 


_in the Edison plant, a group consisting 


mostly of women, received wage increases 
of $11 a week, while most of the men 
received $13 hikes over the two contract 
years. 


In the Passaic and Bronx plants even 
higher increases were racked up, as the 
workers there won $3 more in each cate- 
gory to make up a previously existing 
difference between their rates and those 
at the Edison plant. 


Retroactive to Feb. 1 


The wage increases are retroactive to 
Feb. 1 of this year, and it was expected 
the money would be in pay envelopes 
soon. 


Leading the negotiating committee 
throughout the contract campaign, which 
lasted months, were ‘65’ Vice-Pres. Al 
Bernknopf and-Organizers Henry Stirt 
and Frank Engelberg. Pres. David Living- 
ston persenally led the union committee 
during the final week of talks, when the 
crucial issue was the union’s insistence 
on drastic improvements in working rules. 


Among the gains made in this area 
were elimination of provisions which 
allowed the company to suspend work- 
ers for lateness and absenteeism and 
to take away earned vacation time be- 
cause of illness or lay-off; wash-up 
time for certain departments; and top 
seniority for on-the-job local officers 
in each of the three plants. | 


Also gained were an additional paid 
holiday and cost-of-living adjustments 
to be considered during 1958. 


It was noted by District 65 leaders that 
the Revlon wage campaign was an ex- 
ample of the effectiveness of a well or- 
ganized group of workers who knew what 
they wanted and showed their willingness 
to fight for it. Inspired by a union-wide 
goal of really important.changes in wage 
and working conditions standards for 
65ers, the Revlon members argued in 
negotiations and demonstrated in front 
of the plants and at a few arbitration 
sessions for their rightful share of the 
company’s fast-growing profits. 
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Wants Streets 
Privately Owned 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Emerson 
Schmidt, research director of the U. 8. 
Chamber of Conimerce, says that “if 
we had privately owned streets and 
highways, operated as private enter- 





_ prises” the problem of traffic conges- 


tion “would never have arisen.” 


Presumably, Schmidt wants motor- 
ists to pay tolls to operators who would 
own city streets and state and Federal 
highways. Also presumably, he would 
charge you a fee every time you stepped 
out on the sidewalk in front of your 
home. ! 


So far, he has not suggested that 
scientists get to work on a device te 
bottle air so that private operators 
could sell it to you. sAny day now, 
though. ... 5 { 
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The Midwest 








GLEN DALE, W. Va.—In one of the biggest 
and best celebrations in the memory of old- 
timers hereabouts, the members of Local 149 
opened their brand new headquarters on Sun- 
day, June 16. The building, built with Local 149 
members’ money and for the use of the local, is 
the most modern and attractive in town, and 
provides the largest meeting space of any hall 
in this city. 

Present to help the 149ers celebrate were 
RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and Exec. ‘Vice- 


Pres. Alex Bail. Also on hand was the AFL-CIO 
regional director, Frank Lasick. RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg, who was scheduled to address 
the gathering, was unable to come and sent a 
telegram of congratulations instead. 

The new union home of the 1,000 employees 
of the Louis Marx toy plant here is some 60g 
feet wide by 70 feet long. Most of this area is 
taken up by the auditorium and a raised stage. 
The building was so designed as to permit the 


_ easy addition of an air conditioning system, and 


Marx Toy Local Opens New Union Home 


plans call for this to be done in a year or so. 

Details and pictures of the opening day 
ceremonies will appear in the next issue of The 
Record. 

Completion of the members’ own union 
home comes at an opportune time, since wage 
negotiations are scheduled to begin with man- 
agement of the huge toy firm soon. It was noted 
that the new headquarters is a sign of the un- 
ion’s maturity and strength and cannot fail to 
impress the Marx management. 





Wage Boosts in Michigan at 





Carnation Milk, Wyeth Lab 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Settlements have been concluded in three 
plants in this state affecting about 150 workers, it was reported by Int’l Rep. 
Jack Kirkwood. In one of them, the Lansing scrap warehouse, the workers 
have won their first RWDSU contract after voting for the union in April. 


At Wyeth Laboratories in Mason, 





Carr Biscuit Co. 
Plans Move to 
Ga. After Fire 


CHICAGO, Ill.—An end to the Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. fire tragedy of 
September, 1955 has still not been writ- 
ten, as personal and property damage 
suits of a number of former employees 
grind their way through the courts and 
the company announced plans to rebuild 
its plant in Georgia instead of remain- 
ing in this city. ‘ 


Chicago Joint Board Pres. Henry Ander- 
gon reported the settlement of a number 
of personal property loss claims, parti- 
cularly of employees on the night shift 
who were on the scene when the terrible 
fire occurred. The tragedy took the lives 
of two members of the union and that 
of a foreman not in the union. The fore- 
man, Matt Paparello, died in a vain at- 
tempt to save one of the members of the 
union, Cora Little, 


500 Lost Jobs 


Many ef the more than 500 members 
who lost their jobs as a result of the fire, 
which utterly destroyed the plant, are 
still unemployed. Some have been placed 
On jobs in other Join Board shops, and 
skilled workers have found ready place- 
ment. 


‘Meanwhile, the union has made a 
strong bid for the rebuilding of the 
plant in this city. The Joint Board call- 
ed on Mayor Daley to intervene on be- 
half of the city as a whole as well as 
the unemployed union members, but 
even his efforts have been unavailing. 


Anderson said the union itself would 
make another effort to persuade the 
company to stay in Chicago during forth- 
coming negotiations on a contract for a 
@mall warehouse maintained by the firm. 
At least, Anderson said, the company will 
be asked to sign a contract with the 
RWDSU for its plant in Georgia. 


Mel Clark Re-elected 
To Head "280" in W. Va. 


ELM GROVE, W. Va-—-The members 
of Local 280, who work in the John 
Dieckmann & Sons florist and in three 
Valley Camp grocery stores in this area, 
elected officers at a meeting last month. 
Pres. Melvin Clark was re-elected to the 
top office, and all other officers are new 
to their posts. 


The new local leaders are Financial 
@ec. Alfred Tuskey and Recording Sec. 
Earl Frazier, with Vice-Presidents Paul 
DiChiazza, Eleanor Tarr, Doris Smith and 
Catherine Thomas. Vice-Pres. DiChiazza 
and Tarr were also elected to the Dieck- 
mann shop committee, as was Joe Flem- 
ing. .Vice-Pres. ‘Thomas was named to 
the Valley Camp committee along with 
Katherine Benko and Georgia Combs. 


’ 
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the employees won wage boosts of 14 
cents an hour in a one-year contract, 
which also included 3-cent increases in 
second and third shift premiums, bring- 
ing them to 8 and 13 cents, respectively, 
additional vacation days and paid holi- 
days, and paid funeral leave of 3 days. 
Local 443 Pres. Leroy Saelens led the 
union negotiating committee, which in- 
cluded Dean Noble, George Snyder, Floyd 
Watson and Dick Cortes, assisted by 
Kirkwood. 


20¢ at Carnation 


Some 50 members of Local 484 at the 
Carnation Milk Co. have settled a 2-year 
pact for wage boosts of 12 cents an hour 
this year and 8 cents next year plus a 
third week’s paid vacation after 12 years 
of service. Handling the negotiations 
were Pres. Stoy Love, C. A. Lewis, Sam 
Beyers, Howard Griggs and Philip Peter- 
man, with aid from Int’l Reps. Tom Kirk- 
wood and Jack Kirkwood. 


Pres. Love, who has led the local for 
many years, plans to retire sometime be- 
fore the contract expires, and announce- 
ment of this fact at the ratification meet- 
ing brought an enthusiastic display of 
appreciation from the members for his 
years of work in the local. 


The Lansing employees, led by Local 
93 Pres. Ernest McCoy, won a first con- 
tract providing seniority and grievance 
provisions, paid holidays and vacations 
that they had never had before, as well 
as wage boosts ranging from 5 to 20 
cents an hour now and another 7 cents 
next April. They also won cost-of-living 
protection. Besides McCoy, the union ne- 
gotiators were Al Smith and Kirkwood. 





SEND-OFF PRESENT for Ward Bakery old timers Billy Ruggeri, right, and 
Joseph Semeri, center, is given the two retiring members of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Local 273 by Financial Sec. John Leskowski. Future retirees will benefit by 


recently-won union pension plan, 


an extension of RWODSU South- 


eastern Pension Plan established by Ward Baking workers in Birmingham, Ala. 





194 Elects Gallacher, White, 


Vern Kryzan, 


Willie Williams 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Close to 1,700 members of Local 194—well over 50 
percent—came out for elections of union officers during a four-day period 
early this month, and returned to their posts all the top officers, led by 


Pres. John Gallacher. 

Most important contest in the elec- 
tion was for the post of recording sec- 
retary, where five candidates ran and 
Willie Williams of "Campbell’s Soup was 
the winner. The other officers ran un- 
opposed. In addition to Gallacher, they 
are Exec. Vicé-Pres. George White and 
Sec.-Treas. Veronica Kryzan. 

Re-elected to lead the Campbell Div- 
ision were Director Henry Gistover and 
Secretary Joseph Chlupsa. Blue Island 
Division Dir. James Moore and Sec. 
Fletcher Neely were-re-elected, as were 
Chicago Area Division Dir. Irene Bru- 
baker and Gus Clark, Jr. Trustees are 
James Black, Mike Jurcenko, Joseph 
Pittman, “Dud” Dudciewiecz, and Char- 
les Brown. 





20th ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON of Pittsburgh Local 101 saw election’ of 
officers and celebration by stewards of 20 years of Steel City’s RWDSU store 


union. L. to r., standing, Sec.-Treas. Ernest Burberg, Pres. Milton Weisberg, 
who serves as Pennsylvania’s deputy commissioner of labor and Vice-Pres. 


Norman Oxenreiter. Seated, Bus. Agent Jack. Silvers, Recording Sec. Sparkle 


Carroll, Bus. Mgr. Howard Fedor. 





100 in Kansas City 
School Cafes Win 
First RWDSU Pact 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—A first contract 
between Local 905 and the school board 
in this city has been won by about 100 
employees working in the school cafe- 
terias, Int’l Rep. John Capell reported. 
The workers organized into the RWDSU 
about a year ago. 

The settlement, which provides wage 
boosts of $10 a month, was greeted with 
enthusiasm by the members, and a num- 
ber of employees at the May 28 ratifica- 
tion meeting who had not yet joined the 
union signed up. Capell noted that the 
gains made would encourage many other 
school cafeteria workers to join the un- 
ion, and he estimated that by the time 
school starts again in the fall, another 
100 to 150 workers would be organized. 

The contract becomes effective at 
the beginning of the school year next 
fall. Besides the $10 monthly wage in- 
creases, which go to part time em- 
ployees in proportion to the number of 
hours they work, the new pact provi- 
des pay for the regular school holi- 
days, and pay for vacations. On-the- 
job accident insurance was won,.pro- 
viding up to $500 in medical expenses 
and 50 percent of an employeee’s earn- 

ings for as long as 26 weeks, and 10 

days’ annual sick leave was establish- 

ed, 

Employees with 10 years or more on 
the job will receive increases in addi- 
tion to the general increase. The longe-. 
vity boosts range from $3 a month for 
those with 10 years’ service to $15 a 
month for those with 30 years on the 
job. Capell said there is a considerable 
number of long service employees who 
will benefit immediately from this gain. 
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NLRB Vote at 
Quaker Oats 
Plant in Ala. 


DECATUR, Ala.—A collective bar- 
gaining election was under way 
among 110 employees of the Quaker 
Oats Co. plant here last week, as 
The Record went to press. The work- 
éts, former members of the RWDSU, 
signed up again after working under 
open shop conditions for more than 
two years. 


The campaign to bring the union back 
into the shop was led by Int'l Rep. Lester 


Bettice, who met with a group of three 
workers who initiated the come-back 
move. 


The three men had contacted their 
former local president, C. W. Perry, 
and told him of their desire to re- 
organize. Perry, who had fought the’ 
original move to leave the union, has 
been working in another plant. 


On hearing from the three workers, 
Perry immediately called Regional Dir. 
Frank Parker, and the campaign was on. 


Majority Sign in One Day 


After the meeting with Bettice the 
three men went back into the plant and 
signed up close to a majority in one day. 
On succeeding days more Quaker em- 
ployees signed up and a meeting with 
management resulted in a consent elec- 
tion. 


Parker said it looks like a victory for 
the workers, who are especially anxious 
to bring the union back into the plant 
as a result of their experiencing the con- 
trast between union and open shop con- 
ditions during the past two years. 


Merger in Memphis 
Forms AFL-CIO Council 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—The Memphis 
AFL-CIO Labor Council came into being 
here June 12 through merger of the local 
Trades and Labor Council and Industrial 
Union Council. Both bodies previously 
had approved merger terms by over- 
whelming majorities. 


MIUC Pres. W. H. Crawford and Re- 
cording Sec. C. D. Boardfield will hold 
the same posts in the merged council. 
MTIC Pres. H. 8. Plunk will be vice pres- 
ident and chairman of the executive board 


‘and MTLC Treas. William Burcham will 


retain that seat in the new group. 


The South 





Route Salesmen at Amer. Bakery 


Join Local 441 in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A substantial majority of the 61 route salesmen at American Baking have joined Local 
441 in the latest of several organizing campaigns among these men over the last 10 ps Regional Dir. Frank 


Parker reported. The plant employees have long been members of Local 441, 





Mourn Death of Olan Waldrop 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—Olan Waldrop, 
president of Local 405 during four of 
its five years.of existence, died on June 
3 after a brief iliness. He was 45 years 
old, an active leader of his union and 
the City CIO, and held the respect of ali 
who knew him. Leaders of every union 
in this city were present at the funeral. 


RWDSU Regional Dir. Frank Parker, 
who had a great personal affection for 


Waldrop, expressed deep sorrow at his 
personal loss as well as the loss to the 
union. Parker said, “This man, a reli- 
gious man, brought his faith in other 
people to his work in the union, of which 
he was the actual leader. He worked 
many hours, all without pay, at his job 
as president, and the fine work of this 
4docal is the result. The many social hours 
as well as working hours we spent to- 
gether will never be forgotten.” 


A soft-spoken man, but nevertheless 
aggressive in his work, Waldrop was a 
shipping clerk at Hardin’s Bakery. His 
employer said his loss was felt as keenly 
by the company as by med union he led. 
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OLAN WALDROP 


Waldrop led in the organization of the 
plant itself, and also signed up the sales 
unit of the firm. He was instrumental 
as well in the organization of the Del- 
view Dairy a year ago. 

Waldrop was also active as a layman 
in his church in nearby Ralph, Ala., 
where he lived with his wife and two 
young sons. 
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6 re Te iis: yey 
At Blue Plate in N. Orleans 


ORLEANS, La.—A contract extension of 18 months with wage 
increases of 6 to 12 cents an hour has been won at the Blue Plate Foods 
Co. here, Int’1 Rep. Buck Connell reported. The agreement brings the plant, 
which employs about 125 workers, in line with the firm’s Atlanta, Ga. 
operation, where about 100 employees are members of RWDSU Local 315. 


Terms of the agreement are 6-cent 
hourly wage boosts for general and oper- 
ating labor, 8 cents for classified jobs, 
and 12 cents for maintenance men, ef- 


fective next February. Negotiations were 
led by Connell and Int’l Rep. Paul Four- 
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cade, with a committee of Local 503 rank 
and filers. 

Last year, the employees.in both the 
Atlanta and New Orleans plants, work- 
ing together, negotiated new agreements. 
The Atlanta RWDSUers settled for three 
years, while the New Orleans group set- 
tled only for 18 months. Both groups 
won substantially the same gains for an 
18-month period, with the Atlanta mem- 
bers adding the same gains for an addi- 
tional 18 months. 





Glove Union Nixes Merger 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The Internation- 
al Glove Workers’ Executive Board has 
recommended against merger with any 
other unions as its convention here. The 
issue will not be settled, however, until 
the Resolutions Committee reports on 
pro-merger motions before it. There is 
some sentiment among the membership 
for a merger with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, although top officials 
want to maintain the IGW’s autonomy as 
a glove union. es} 


Previous ‘collective bargaining elections 
were lost by close votes. But this time, 
Parker said; the enthusiasm for the 
organizing drive and the healthy number 
of salesmen signed up give promise of 
a victory. 

Credited by Parker with doing “fine 
work” in the drive is plant Steward C. T. 
Daniels, who traveled in his spare time 
to a number of the widely scattered 
depots from which the men work and 
urged them to sign up in the union. Also 
active in the drive are Int’l Rep. Bill 
Langston, and Int’l Rep. George Boone, 
who visited depots relatively near his 
Memphis, Tenn. headquarters. 

Depots in Many Cities 

The warehouse depots are scattered 
throughout the state, in such cities as 
Montgomery, Tuscumbia, Russellville, 
Tuscaloosa, Winfield and others. 

Parker, who has led the campaign, 
noted that organizing this group of work- 
ers would leave only the Holsum Bakery 
salesmen to be organized in order to com- 
plete organization of the entire bakery 
industry in this city. He said success in 
these drives would enable the members 
to make important forward strides in 
future collective bargaining, giving a 
particular mention to a .campaign for 
winning the five-day week. 


Connell Named V-P 
Georgia AFL-CIO 


BUCK CONNELL 

BRUNSWICK, Ga.—William E. (Buck) 
Connell, RWDSU International repre- 
sentative, was named a vice-president of 
the newly-formed Georgia State AFL- 
CIO Council at a merger convention here. 
President of the new state council is Wil- 
liam A. Cetti, and the new secretary, 
which is the only full-time Council post, 
is W. M. Crim, who was secretary of the 
State AFL. 

Crim, in a speech to the delegates, called 
for increased organizing activity in 
Georgia. 

Other officers of the merged Council 
are W. H. Montague, Sr., executive vice- 
president, and Charles C. Mathias, treas- 
urer. 





Grand Union Election Due 


MIAMI, Fla.—A National Labor Relations Board election is expected within - 
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~ Heat Fails 





to Shake Strikers: 


Conciliation Tried at C. H. Smith 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Blistering heat has failed to daunt the heroic C. H. Smith department store strikers in 
carrying out their fight for decent wages and a union shop. As the picketing went into its twelfth week last week, 


another meeting with the company was being held 


The meeting, held as The Record was 
in the mails, was to hear the company's 
response to the union proposal of wage 
increases by classification instead of 
across the board, bringing those earn- 
ing less than $1 an hour up to at least 
that level. 


RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Koven- 
etsky was scheduled to attend the Local 
1002 membership meeting on the same 
day and address the employees. 


Financial aid for the strikers has, 
meanwhile, become a_ crucial issue, 
Int’! Rep. Walter Kensit reported. A 
major source of strike support funds, 
the United Auto Workers at the Ford 
and Chrysler pint here, will be suspend- 
ed for a few weeks as the plants close 
down, Gensit said. 


Personal resources of the very low paid 
Smith employees have been all but wiped 
out in the 12 weeks of strike until now, 
Kensit said, and they literally depend 
for their food and rent money on the aid 
of their fellow trade union members. 


First in Canada 


Kensit pointed out that the Smith 
workers are the first group of Canadian 
department store employees to make a 
strong stand for a real union. He said 
sufficient union support for this struggle 
means victory, and victory for the 
RWDSU here means good opportunities 
to organize thousands more unorganized 
department store and retail employees 
in this and other cities of eastern Can- 
ada who are watching the outcome of 
the C. H. Smith workers’ fight. 


ss 


Simmons Co. Bullies 
Striking Workers 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A new and most 
vicious attempt to bully the Simmons 
Co. strikers into giving up their fight 
for a first RWDSU contract has failed 
to sway the 75 workers. The company 
has announced it has “fired” all of the 
employees and has cancelled their pen- 
sion rights, including rights that some 
employees have built up over 20 years 
of service and more. 

The workers, who joined Local 535 
almost a year ago, are entering the third 

“- month of their strike against the well- 
known bedding company. They walked 
out on March 27 after seven months of 
negotiations had failed to budge the com- 
pany from a low offer, which was ‘raised 
slightly, but still inadequately by a con- 
Ciliation board to 7 and 10 cents an 
hour. Present rates are 85 cents to $1.20 
an hour for a 4244 hour week. 


George Taylor. Next to 











SASKATCHEWAN CONVENTION of delegates of 2,000 members in 1 


Sask. Joint Board locals was held May 28-29 in Regina. Delegates urged 
greater membership participation in union affairs and set up committees 
to foster husband-wife union activities. Speaki 
him is jt. Bd. Pres. Joh 
Walter Smishek at rig 


on the initiative of a conciliation officer. 








RWDSU- CHARTER is presented to Eddie Tell, president of newly affiliated 
Dairy Workers Local 198, center, by RWDSU Local 596 Business Agent 
John Lynk, as Canadian Labor Congress Rep. James MacDonald looks on 


with approval. 
members last month voted to join RWDSU. 


Nova Scotia Dairy Local . 


Becomes Part of RWDSU 


SYDNEY, Nova Scotia.—The RWDSU-increased its membership by 150 
last month when Dairy Workers Local 198, a nationally chartered CLC: 
local, formaliy became part of the International union at a banquet held 
at the Navy League Centre here. The ® 
local’s new charter was presented to ‘198’ 
Pres. Eddie Tell by Local 596 Bus. Agent 
John Lynk, in a ceremony during which 
the RWDSU was praised by CLC Rep. 
James MacDonald. 





In other developments reported by 
Local 596 Pres. Dan White, negotiations 
are under way with Sobey’s Market, 
Gordon’s Food Centre, Glover Dry Clean- 
ers, United Wholesale and Cape Breton 
Co-op Services Ltd. A contract has been 
concluded with Phalen’s Bakery, with a 
reopening for further wage talks set for 
August. 


Negotiations with the Shore chain 
have broken off, and Local 596 has ap- 
plied for the services of a conciliation 
board in an effort to bring about a set- 
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400 Joining 
At Bakeries 
In Manitoba 


WINNIPEG, Man.—The member- 
ship of the Manitoba Joint Council 
will be swelled by nearly 400 as the 
result of the affiliation of a bakery 
workers group directly affiliated to . | 
the Canadian Labor Congress. ; 

Even though the process of formal af- 
filiation has not yet been completed, a= 
contract settlement won under the lead- 
ership of the RWDSU has given the 
workers a taste of the benefits of mem- 
bership in the International Union. 

Called in by the workers to help them 
win new agreements in their four plants 
were Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert and Joint 
Council Business Agent Gordon Ritchie. 

The plants are Weston Bakery, Canada 
Bread, General Bakery and McGavin’s 
Baking Co. 

The gains which are substantially the 
same in all plants, are as follows: 

@ Commission increases of 1% now 
and 1% next January 1, bringing in- 
creases ranging from $3 to $12 a week 
in earnings, plus back pay of $50 to $120. 
Plant employees won 10% wage boosts, 
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is Joint Board attorney 
n Poth, with Int'l Rep. 
: On the back-to-work question, the 














bringing a range of $5 to $7 weekly in- 
creases. General Bakeries salesmen won 
an additional commission boost of one- | 
half percent as of next August. Ir 
@ Guaranteed weekly earnings of $65 Genel 
for salesmen; $66 for delivery men this jon hi 
year and $68 next year; $80 this year and on ev 
$85 next year for transport men. E 
= @ Premium pay of a half-cent a mile 
for every mile over 300 for country sales- ment 
men, raising their earnings by $2 to $5 we Ca 
a week. been ¢ 
@ A third week’s paid vacation after have | 
Farmerly directly affiliated to nationa! CLC, local’s 150 Se ee oe tanked anh medic ohn 
cal care benefits. $6,000 
for a | 
Hard Sh R 
Man. Hardware Shop © fue z 
- with ; 
Wins Pay Boosts the i 
WINNIPEG, Man.—A new con- - ve 
tract providing substantial wage in- of req: 
creases and other gains for the 125 that t 
employees of J. H. Ashdown Hard- future 
ware Co. was signed this month by the In 
Local 468, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert goes b 
] reported. The wholesale warehouse and 
Help Needed! and the commercial refrigeration covera 
Three long and bitter strikes in employees won wage increases rang- Will 21 
Canada are taxing the strength ing from $3 to $3.50 a week in the Union. 
and financial resources of the locals warehouse and 16 to 28 cents an the le 
involved. Each of the strikes is hour for refrigeration servicemen. operat 
about three months old. They are All increases are retroactive to Le 
the C. H. Smith strike in Windsor, April 1. Retire 
Ont., the Simmons strike in Vancou- The wage increase for the warehouse ‘sta me: 
ver, and the OK Economy walkout took the form of a 6% boost, with an ad- staff 1 
in Saskatoon. ditional 5% next March 1. The union funds 
The strikers all need funds—for also won checkoff of dues, one week’s Retire 
food, for rent, and for other neces- vacation after six months, upward ad- people 
sities of life. justment in several classifications, im- help wu: 
All locals and members are urged proved seniority and other gains. enable 
to send contributions to.the RWDSU Negotiating for Local 468 were J. Mc- Plan i 
Strike Relief Fund, 132 West 43rd » Gregor, P. Lee, T. P. Crowell, A. LeBlanc, Thus 
St., New York 36, N. Y. J. Whitehill, H. Phelps and R. Finney, ficers 
aided by Schubert. : ° every | 
will be 
* 
- I) 
ig Issue Settle emains |=: 
7 had ra 
« had ey 
n Sas conomy Strike |...° 
s J Vious ¢ 
SASKATOON, Sask.—The locked out OK Economy Stores warehouse Other 
employees have agreed to a formula for settling the major issue which COPE 
brought about their 11-week-old struggle, and the main question now to Which 
be settled is a satisfactory back-to-work fons h 
agreement, Int'l Rep. Walter Smishek re- ynion has insisted that all of the 80 Made 
ported. locked out employees be taken back, in O 
The workers agreed to accept 6 media- time, according to strict seniority. The | lhave 
tor’s recommendation on job security if company has said the cut in business show 
all other- issues were settled to their caused by effective union picketing and Many 
satisfaction. The mediator, Judge Thom- publicity had reduced the operations of as an 
| son, proposed that the company modify the grocery warehouse and that not all labor 
_j its insistence on an arbitgary right to the workers would be needed right away. 
determine whether a worker would be Negotiations on this issue are under way 
promoted, demoted, hired or fired, and Meanwhile, picketing of the ware-— Well b 
that it exercise good faith in acting in house and 12 stores in this city as well to be ¢ 
such cases, without discrimination as two others in the province continues thele 
against union members. Management unabated. The union, Local 935, has Upon 
agreed to this formula. opened a new picket headquarters right Taising 
across the street from the. warehouse. inform 
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of raising funds for COPE must be a continuing one and must be 
conducted on a year-round basis in order to make our union truly 
effective in the field of political action. I hope that during your 
discussion, representatives of locals which have developed new and 
unusual ways of raising funds for political action will. participate 
in the discussion and give the entire Council the benefit of their 
experiences. 


Last year demonstrated conclusively thst COPE dollars become 
available wherever the proper effort is expended to get them. Our 
members understand the need for political action and they respond. 
The reason we didn’t raise any real money for political action in 
the past was-because of lack of effort. I am firmly cohvinced that 
there is a real need for a political education program in our Union. 
The rash of right-to-work laws makes it mandatory for us to bring 
the issues to our people. If we want to keep right-to-work laws from 
spreading throughout the country, and if we ever hope to upset the 
right-t6-work laws in the states that now have them, then we must 
keep our members informed. I urge that every local union establish 
a permanent COPE committee whose job it will be to raise COPE 
dollars and who will be responsible for the political education of the 
members of the union. 

This meeting of the General Council is taking place in a period 
of relative prosperity, which, however, is tinged with uncertainty 
and in some areas even shows signs of recession. 

Even the so-called economic “experts” are having difficulty 
in deciding whether our nation is going through a period of infla- 
tion or deflation and what we should do in either eventuality. 
Certainly, we know that the Administration’s “tight money” policy 
is having harmful effects on the housing industry with far fewer 
homes to be started this year than in the last several years, despite 
the continuing housing shortage. 

We know, too, that since every section of the American economy 
is linked to the other sections by innumerable ties, the tightening 
up of credit and the boosting of interest rates are acting as a brake j 
on the whole economy. Instead of continuing to expand and offer 
new outlets for investment, greater productivity and an ever rising 

(Continued on next page) 






‘A Year of Progress 


10n Every Front 
jfor the RWDSU” 


By Pres. Max Greenberg 


In the year that has gone by since the last meeting of the 
General Council, the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Un- 
ion has continued to make firm progress. We have moved forward 
on every front. 


Executive Secretary Paley’s report shows a steady improve- 
ment in our finances. We are slowly building our reserves, so that 
we can now begin to see our goal—an adequate treasury. There has 
been a steady, if unspectacular, increase in membership. Our locals 
have continued to strengthen and develop their collective bargain- 
ing positions. We have achieved fine results in other phases of our 
activities. We raised more than $30,000 for COPE. We raised nearly 
$6,000 for Hungarian Refugee Relief, as well as substantial sums 
for a number of other worthy causes. 

Last year this General Council approved the establishment of 
the RWDSU Health Benefit Plan. Presently, there are three locals 
with 2,500 members participating in this new program. Thanks to 
the principle of self-insurance we have been able to provide much 
greater benefits than any insurance company could possibly provide 
at a similar cost. Unfertunately, this program was stalled because 
of requirements of the New York State insurance laws. We believe 
that these problems have been settled, and we expect in the near 
future that this program can be made available to all of the locals of 
the International that desire to participate. We hope that as time 
goes by more and more locals will avail themselves of this program 
and enable their members to enjoy increased health and welfare 
coverage. I am certain that the International Health Benefit Plan 
will eventually become one of the most important adjuncts of our 
Union. For its prime purpose is to provide maximum benefits at 
the least possible cost, and it will, by virtue of being a non-profit 
operation, attract more and more of our locals. 

Last year the General Council also approved the RWDSU Staff 
Retirement Plan under which a 6% payroll deduction from each 
staff member is matched by a like sum from the RWDSU to provide 
funds for severance pay and retirement. While it is costly, the Staff 
Retirement Plan has proven worth while. It has indicated to the 
people who serve our Union, our concern for their security. It will 
help us keep the capable people on our staff, and it will in the future 
enable us to attract able people as we need them. As you know, this 
Plan is open to: those local unions that wish to participate in it. 
Thus-far eleven local unions are covered by the Plan and their of- 
ficers and staff thus receive the protection which is the right of 
every unionleader and member. Here, too, we hope that more locals 
will be participating on behalf of their staffs as time goes by. 

I have already made note of the fact that our Union last year 
taised over $30,000 for COPE. This was about 50% more than we 
had raised in the preceding year and many, many times more than 
had ever been raised in the history of our Union. 

Our record last year was not only a fine one in relation to pre- 
Vious drives, but also by comparison with the results achieved by 
other unions. The RWDSU was able to turn in 125% of its national 
COPE quota—a remarkable achievement for a union such as ours, 
Which does not have a special citizenship fund, as many other un- 
fons have, by means of which collections for political action are 
Made throughout the year along with regular dues payments. 
Our fine record in the COPE campaign did not go unnoticed. 
I have received innumerable comments complimenting us on our 
showing from top leaders of the AFL-CIO, as well as leaders of 
Many other unions. These compliments assume added importance 
&s an indication that our Union is playing its proper role in the 
labor movement and in the community. 3. 

This year our International Union’s quota is $20,000. It may 
Well be that raising such a sum of money in an off year will prove 
to be even more difficult than raising over $30,000 last year. Never- 
theless, I want to urge as strongly as possible that immediately 
Upon your return to your local union, you begin to make plans for 
Taising your local’s quota, if you have not already done so. As I 
informed the Executive Board at its last meeting in April, the job 
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standard of living, this retrenchment may 1 md our economy on 
the dangerous course of a downward spiral. 


Coupled with these signs of what is generally termed “de- 
flation,” we have the incongruous picture of a steady rise in the 
cost of living—usually considered a sure sign of inflation. But 
whatever name the economists choose to call it, our members—like 
workers in other industries—are faced with the problem of making 
ends meet with wages that decrease in value month by month. 
Last December, in the pages of The Record, I urged all local unions 
to make provision during collective bargaining for protection 
against rises in the cost of living. I noted, too, that industry in 
general, and retail and wholesale firms in particular, have been 
reporting handsome profits and for the most part are able to pay 
increases necessary to keep pace with the cost of living. Here at 
this General Council meeting, I want to repeat that call to you 
leaders of our local unions to take all necessary precautions against 
further increases in the cost of living. 

Another issue which concerns all of us—and indeed all the 
people of the world—is the question of radioactive fallout. Recent 
articles in the press and evidence presented at the current Con- 
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Paying close attention are, left to right, Carl Clark and Lavina 
McGillicuddy of Local 110, Cedar Rapids, Ia., and Regional Dir. 
Al Evanoff. 


gressional hearings on radiation indicate that there is a very real 
danger of disease and even death, as a result of the testing of 
atomic bombs. None of us can claim sufficient scientific knowledge 
to be able to assess these charges. But we have a right, in fact a 
duty, as citizens, as parents, as human beings to demand the 
answers from those who have them. 

We, together with the rest of the labor movement, can call 
upon our government to present the facts to the American people 
as fully and as honestly as they should be presented. We call upon 
all governments and the United Nations to press forward with dis- 
armament not only of conventional weapons but also atomic 
weapons. Atomic power can mean a wonderful world of the future— 
it can also mean horrible destruction and death. Let us pray that 
our leaders choose the right course. 


Economic Struggle in Legislative Arena 


The economic climate in which our unions are functioning to- 
day makes it all the more necessary to extend our economic strug- 
gle into the legislative arena. As a number of our locals whose 
members are covered by the federal minimum wage law know 
from their experience last year, the increase in the minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1 an hour miade an enormous difference in their 
collective bargaining position. With a new federal floor under 
wages, it became that much easier in industries covered by the law 
to press for substantial increases above the minimum. 


Unfortunately, most of our members—including all retail em- 
ployees— are not covered by the law. That is why, for the past three 
years, we have put our main legislative emphasis on demands for 
extension of coverage under the federal minimum wage law. For 
the third successive year, I appeared this spring before the Senate 
Labor Sub-Committee to plead for extension of coverage to mil- 
lions of workers not now covered. With me at this hearing on Marth 
9th were Vice-Pres. William Michelson, legislative representative 
Kenneth A. Meiklejohn and our Editor Max Steinbock. We received 
a warm and sympathetic response from Senator Wayne Morse, who 
presided at the session. 


As this report was being. prepared, the Senate Labor Sub- 
Committee reported out the Kennedy Bill to extend minimum wage 
coverage. While this bill falls short of AFL-CIO recommendations, 
it would bring under federal coverage some six million aditional 


workers, including more than three million retail employees. The ff 


AFL-CIO will most likely put its full weight behind this bill if it 
appears that this is the best that can be passed. As one of the 
unions most directly concerned, we in the RWDSU must do every- 
thing possible to see to it that the Kennedy Bill is passed before the 
end of this session of Congress. I urge each of you most strongly 
to get your locals behind this program and to do everything possible 
to convince your Senators and Congressmen to vote for extended 
coverage. 

Another important area of legislative and political action con- 
cerns the broad field of civil rights. The RWDSU, like the over- 
whelming majority of trade unions, is opposed to all forms of racial 
and feligious discrimination. While we recognize that the nation- 
wide controversy on civil rights imposes problems for our locals 
and members in many areas, it is safe to say that generally we are 
in agreement on the broad issues. Over the years our members have 
come to recognize the need to work together and fight together 
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for their own economic betterment. In many places our office 

and members have pioneered in bringing about greater under 
standing and cooperation between different groups. To cite just 
one instance, I want to report that no less than. three RWDSU 
leaders are serving as members of the Labor Advisory Committee 
of the New York State Commission Against Discrimination. They 
are Executive Secretary Jack Paley and Vice-Presidents Julius Sum 
and David Livingston. The fact that our International Union is 
better represented on that Labor Advisory Committee than any 
other union in, the state is to me an indication of the stature of the 
RWDSU and the quality of the leaders who represent it on this body, 


Many RWDSUers in Prayer Pilgrimage 


Many of our locals participated last month in’the Prayer 
Pilgrimage to Washington, which marked the third anniversary 
of the Supreme Court’s decision outlawing segregation in the public 
schools of the nation. I call attention to this event because I be- 
lieve it has a special significance in that it brought together the 
representatives of labor, religion and minority groups—an alliance 
that is-bound to have profound effect not only on the civil rights 
question but on many issues directly affecting working people, 

It is indeed unfortunate that labor’s legislative efforts have 
been largely overshadowed by Congressional hearings on corrup- 
tion and racketeering. As much as we may try not to be diverted 
from our economic and political objectives the disclosures of 
grafting and unethical behavior on the part of some union officers 
inevitably reflects on the entire labor movement and puts all un- 
ions on the defensive to some degree. 


The AFL-CIO, under the wise and forthright leadership of 
President George Meany, has taken decisive measures to meet this 
challenge. The Ethical Practices Code adopted by the AFL-CIO is 
a clear and unmistakable declaration of policy on this issue. It 
goes a great deal further than any code yet adopted by business 
or professional groups. 


We in the RWDSU have had our own bitter experiences in un- 
ethical practices on the part of a handful of local leaders. We took 
then the steps necessary to protect the interest of our members 
and the good name of our organization. That experience makes us 
all the more determined to abide fully by the Ethical Practices 
Code of the AFL-CIO and to make that Code a part of the life 
of our union. 


I call upon this General Council to endorse the action of your 
President and your Executive Board in pledging adherence to the 


“Ethical Practices Code. 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has also adopted a code of 
democratic procedures which is meant to serve as a guide to all af- 
filiates on the steps necessary to maintain and extend the demo- 
cratic rights of their members. | 


I am very glad to note that this code of democratic procedures 
happens to make a number of points that were stressed in state- 
ments which have been published recently in our newspaper, The 
Record. 

You, the leaders of our union, have the direct responsibility 
of stimulating your members’ participation in the affairs of their 
locals. You will be answerable for the extent to which you carry 
out that responsibility. I urge.as strongly as I know how that you 
take the necessary steps to develop and extend membership 
participation. The facilities of the International Union are avail- 
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able to you at all times for such help as you may need in establish- 
ing or extending the means for such rank and file participation. 


Last October, I appointed Alex Bail to take charge of our 
research and education activities. We have long felt the need for 
a functioning department for this important phase of activity. The 
work of the department is just getting under way. Bail will report 
to you during the course of this meeting on his plans for making 
these activities useful to you in the work of your own locals. 


I am sure that under Alex Bail’s leadership, we will soon see a 
department that gives real service to our locals and our members. 
However, his success depends upon your cooperation. He will be 
calling upon you to provide contract information and to participate 
in regional educational activities. I urge you to give him your full 
support so that he and the International Union can in turn serve 
you and your members. 

In my discussions throughout the country with our own local 
leaders, and on numerous occasions when I have met with repre- 
sentatives of other unions, our newspaper, The Record, has been 
widely praised. I believe it to be one of the most important reasons 
for our prestige and recognition in the labor movement, since it 
reaches the top leaders of every International Union, as well as 
hundreds of prominent individuals and organizations outside the 
labor movement. Last December, we were all honored by the official 
recognition bestowed upon The Record by the International Labor 
Press Association. The Record won an award and a special com- 
mendation in the annual contest conducted by the ILPA, 

It was just about three years ago that we united three inter- 
national unions into the RWDSU. We found ourselves faced with 
a herculean task of- welding these three unions into a strong, ef- 
fective, united International Union whieh could embark upon an 
aggressive program of achievement. How well we have done during 
the last three years, you are best able to judge. 


Here we are just about one year from our next Convention. 
And I feel that it is our obligation to begin to plan at once, to build 
the strongest, most effective union we can at our Convention 
in 1958. 

Our Union must gear itself to organize, in our basic jurisdic- 
tion, more rapidly and more effectively in the future than we have 
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goals which are obviously beyond our reach. Without making other 
impossible claims, we must proceed to provide ourselves with the 
necessary tools which will permit us to take on any campaign, and 
to tackle any project which we think is ripe. These tools are man- 
power and money. In order to provide the manpower, we plan by 
convention time to complete our program of moving most of our 


tie down a jurisdiction merely because of its charter, unless it 
proceeds to exploit that jurisdiction. To me it appears to be obvious 
that we have no alternative. We cannot continue as we have in 
the past. The progress which we have made, while satisfactory to 
a point, has not produced sufficient growth numerically or finan- 
cially. The establishment of a strong strike fund and the additional 
per capita income will provide us with the freedom of movement 
vital to growth. Without growth we cannot live, with growth we 
face a bright, exciting future. We have demonstrated the ability 
to build a great union, we have demonstrated our willingness, we 
have demonstrated our unity. There are no cliques, there are no 
splits—there are no political machines in 9ur Union today—all 
we need are the tools and we can get on with the job. 


We shall, of course, continue to try in every way possjple to 
serve the locals and the members of our Union by furnishing what- 
ever aid is required, by developing services and activities which 
tend to unite the membership beyond our common objectives and 
by encouraging full participation in the work of the labor move- 
ment as a whole. 

Once again, as in previous years, I am calling upon all of you 
to assume your full responsibilities in your communities and in 
your city and state labor bodies. In many areas of the United States 
and Canada, we have good reason to be proud of the part our locals 
are playing. But in other sections, the RWDSU could play a much 
more effective role if all the locals would participate as whole- 
heartedly as some now do. 

Within the limited means at our disposal, we have tried to 
build the kind of: organization that the labor-movemen*t expects 
us to build. I think we have come a long way in the past three years. 
We have demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt that the unity 
we forged in 1954 is real and solid. Nevertheless, this is not the com- 
pleted structure that we hope some day to see. Thus far we have 
built only the skeletal framework. From here on in we must build 
the entire structure on this framework. It seems to me that we 
must take a number of concrete steps at our Convention nexf year 
in order to build the kind of organization we all want the RWDSU 
to be. Among the steps, I envision a revamping of our organizational 
Structure to make it streamlined and more efficient. We must 
bring our Constitution up to date and make it conform to the dif- 
ferent circumstances that prevail today so that our Constitution 
can truly be a living instrument. 

I see a vital need for a strike fund which will serve a great 
number of purposes. Not only will our locals be tied more closely 
together,hot only will the individual member identify himself 
clearly with all his fellow members, but there will develop a greater 
feeling of solidarity and responsibility on the part of all our locals 
and members. 


Appreciation for Council Members’ Service 

This is the last meeting of this General Council—since we will 
have a National Convention next year, there will be no meeting 
of the Council. 

I want to express to you my sincere appreciation for the leader- 
ship you have given to our International Union during these past 
three years. Not only at these annual sessions, but also during each 
of those years, I have had numerous occasions to call upon you for 
your cooperation and I can trathfully say that I have never once 
called upon one of our locals or one of our leaders without receiving 
their fullest cooperation. I wish time permitted me to thank each . 
of you personally for this support. Insteud, I ask you to accept my ~ a 
most sincere appreciation. : 4 
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Service with a smile at registration of Council delegates is extended 

by Doris Kessler and Comptroller Nat Zirkin to (from right) Gerry 

Hughes, George Barlow, Chris Schubert, Walter Smishek, Dan 
White, Herman Carpenter and Dan Roser. 

























present staff into the unions or joint boards whom they now service. 
We plan to have a staff consisting only of regional directors and 
organizers. All servicing will be done by the locals and joint boards. 
This will leave us with a mobile staff which will have striking power 
and can be used effectively Wherever needed. 


Up to now, we have eliminated a number of people formerly 
On our staff who were primarily concerned with servicing members 
rather than organizing. In addition, we have reduced our staff 
through a number of resignations. These people were not replaced 
and the resultant saving accounts in part for our present surplus. 
However, we do need an organizing staff of competent, effective 
People, not only to replace those who have left our staff, but to 
give us the kind of organizing team we need. 


I have sufficient confidence in your judgment and in your 
ability to determine the needs of our International Union, so that 
I have not come here with a proposal for any specific amount of 
per capita increase. You have a year in which to analyze and 
determine the needs of our union. I am certain that you will 
provide your union with sufficient funds to do the job. 

I am firmly convinced that unless we plan ‘now to build our 
union, and proceed to do so, there is a very limited future for us, 
for I am certain that the AFL-CIO will not permit any union to 
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Is 
Marilyn 
Monroe 
A New 
Secret 
Weapon 


Organizing 


“1¢ she won’t work without union protection, why 

should you?” — That’s the message, accompanied by 

Marilyn’s picture, some unions are distributing to un- 
organized workers. 


Workers? 


£0S ANGELES, (PAI)—Sex, so well embodied by actresses like Mari- 
lyn Monroe and Diana Dors, is being used to help spur union organ- 
izing drives here and in other parts of the country. It’s all part of an 
informal and unofficial “reciprocal trade agreement” to use the actresses 
in organizing drives and, in turn, to have unions help stimulate greater 
attendance at movies. 


The actresses are not actually going into offices, mines or factories 
as organizers—at least not yet—but their pictures are being used in 
handbills and ads in labor papers along with copy indicating that if such 
lovely women’ recognize the need of union membership, then the un- 
organized should join up quickly. The actresses are members in good 
standing of the AFL-CIO Screen Actors Guild. 


The ads do not promise to give Marilyn Monroe’s beauty, nor her in- 
come, to the office girl who joins a union, but it is suggested that the 
office girl will improve her wages, hours and working conditions by 
becoming a union member. 


Still in an “experimental” stage, the idea has apparently attracted 
some new members, and, as one union officer here said, “at least the 
ads with Marilyn have drawn a hell of a lot of attention.” 


The pretty-girl ad, so common in commercial advertising, is not 
directed only to office workers, but is also being aimed at industrial 
plants. The AFL-CIO Machinists District Lodge 1578 in Santa Monica, 
for example, ran a full page ad in its publication, with a huge picture 
of Marilyn and Diana, saying that if these women “won’t work with- 
out union protection, why should you?” 


Screen Actors Plug for Unionization 


The AFL-CIO Screen Actors Guild has reprinted thousands of copies 
of its booklet, “The Story of the Screen Actors Guild,” which is being 
distributed among workers at plant gates as an example of the advantages 
of unionization, even among famous professional workers. 


At the same time, the SAG, concerned with growing unemployment 
among actors and actresses, hopes that other unions will help SAG mem- 
bers by encouraging attendance at movies. 


And the campaign was aided by the AFL-CIO Federationist, which 
published an article by SAG President Walter Pidgeon,.who, after telling 
the story of the SAG, concluded hopefully: 


“We expect to continue to progress with the AFL-CIO, especially 
if we can convince more of our fellow trade unionists that it-is the 
brotherly thing to take the family to see a good motion picture in the 
theater frequently.” 


Union leaders who are using the ads of actresses for their organizing 
campaigns, and, at the same time, giving a “plug” for moving pictures, 
say it’s too soon to tell whether the “reciprocal trade agreement” will 
be even partially successful, but, as one official said, “the idea has no 
disadvantages that we can see and who knows, it just might work. 
Besides, at least the male members of our union like to look at nice, big 
pictures of beautiful women.” 
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THE HAPPY ROAD—xkxx* 


Take two precocious children, two well-meaning but 
rather neglectful parents, gently fold in a delightful assort- 
ment of French children and gendarmes, stir well and voila!— 
a bubbling, piquant souffle of genuine fun. 


Bobby Clark and Janine Duval, as the two 10-year-old 
runaways from a fancy Swiss school and the young conspira- 
tors who help make their escape a whopping success, steal 

this picture completely away from the 
adults. 


Special] mention must go to T. Bart- 
lett, who plays the poised but disarmingly 
shrewd English earl and fellow student 
of Bobby and Janine. As the confound- 
ed parents and headmaster listen aghast, 

= Bartlett gives them a detailed account of 
the cleverly contrived escape—down to the 
last ham sandwich. 

The two parents, Gene Kelly and Bar- 
bara Dbaage, make a mad dash across 

Gene Kelly = switzerland and France in a frantic effort 
to find their children. Their dizzy journey leads them into 
frustrating but comical situations, and tempers flare as each 
accuses the other of having a delinquent offspring and a fool- 
ish way of life. Though they are detained and harassed by 
inadequate transportation and well meaning gendarmes, they 
are reunited with their children in Paris where they decide 
to be better parents and perhaps give the kiddies the same 
“Maman et Pappa”. 


—Marie Evangelista 


BAILOUT AT 43,000—x* 


The U. S. Air Force has developed and is ready to test a 

jet bomber ejection seat under actual flying conditions. John 
Payne is the major recalled to service to participate in the 
dangerous mission. Paul Kelly, the senior officer in charge 
of the test, decides to postpone Payne’s participation when 
he senses the younger man’s fear. Though 
relieved that he will not be first to go, 
Payne interprets this as a lack of con- 
fidence in his ability’ as an officer and a 
man. This is the essence of the conflict on 
which the story line is built. 


This story had the potential for an 
engrossing movie since it concerned itself 
with the problem of fear which must face 
many pilots. There is an attempt to show 
how this fear strains his relationships with eae 
everyone around him, and his family in John Payne 
particular, but the real drama of his struggle is lost in banal 
dialogue and cliche situations. 


It is never made clear how Payne overcomes his very real 
fear and makes a triumphant and successful jump (a la Hol- 
— of course). Too bad the story was not half as suc- 
cessful. 


—T. F. Cauldwell 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 
kkkk kkk xk 
Bachelor Party The Happy Road Bailout at 43,000 
Young Stranger a: Sale elie 
On the Bowery’ 
Edge of the City 
La Strada . 


Around The World 
in 80 Days 


Tammy and the 
Bachelor 
Desk Set 
Designing Woman 
Wayward Bus 
A Face in the Crowd 
Gunfight at the 
O.K, Corral 
The D. L 
Something 
of Value 
The Little Hut 


Untamed Youth 


Lure of the Swamp 
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ag Stop Staring— 
Haven't You Ever 
*.,- Seen A Talking Dog? 


Interview and photos 
by Robert (Woof) Dobbs 
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Tippy’s pearls of speech have earned RWDSUer Harry. Lazarus more than $1,000 


The little dog sat in the middle of the living room of the neat apart- 


ment of Harry and Molly Lazarus in Flushing, New York, and with a, 


plaintive look at his mistress said in a low, husky voice, “I want some.” 
Molly then lowered her hand, which held a bit of food, and like any other 
dog, Tippy snapped up the morsel, a reward for his spoken plea. 


Tippy, a lean little fox terrier, was about to bound away when Molly 
stopped him short with the question, “You’re not a bad boy, are you?” 
Without beating around the bush, Tippy came right back with a definite 
“No.” And he didn’t bark it either. He spoke the word, just as he speaks 
other words and sentences, such as “Mama,” and “I wanna go out,” and 
“Hello.” His tone is somewhat throaty and resembles a growl, but, so help 
us, he talks. 

A happy, unspoiled and unpretentious little fellow, Tippy has brought 
his master and mistress cash money as well as the joy of a pet’s com- 
panionship. His biggest haul in several television appearances was made 
on the Will Rogers morning show on CBS, where a contest for talking 
dogs brought $500 for each two-syllable word spoken. In response to 
Molly’s prompting, Tippy went through his routine, and brought home 


$1,000. 
Although the dog talks only to Molly, his vocal talents were dis- 


covered through Harry’s efforts. Harry is a member of RWDSU District 
65, employed for 30 years at Bloomingdale’s department store as a furni- 
ture salesman. One evening while watching television Harry became 
annoyed at the dog, who was sprawled on Molly’s lap. Harry growled, 
“Get off!” The little dog slowly raised his head, opened one eye and 
casually growled back, “No.” A dozen tests that evening brought the 
same response, and the Lazaruses finally accepted the fact that Tip- 
py, at the age of four, could tglk: Later training by Mrs. Lazarus resulted 
in his present extensive vocabulary. 


There is now a third scrapbook in the Lazarus home, adding a ‘rec- 
ord of Tippy’s exploits to the records of the Lazarus’ two daughters, Bar- 
bara and Marilyn. In about a year and a half Tippy has accumulated 
quite a collection of memorable events, with appearances on three 
TV shows and a feature article in the Daily News. 


Tippy, despite his fame, continues to frisk happily around the house, 
welcoming Harry when he comes home from work, going shopping with 
Molly and snoozing comfortably on Molly’s lap when the family watch- 
es TV at night. No money-grabber is Tippy, who, when he does talk, 
prefers to do it for food. Money doesn’t interest him. Anyway, that’s 
what he says. 
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And Then Came the YaWn 


By JANE GCOODSELL 





Conversation openers that would induce me to turn off my hearing 
aid if I wore one: 


“ ... Simply must tell you about the dream I had last night. I was 
on a train, and the train has a ballroom, and I was dancing the Highland 
Fling, and then suddenly the ballroom turned into a swimming pool 
OE ss i 


“.,..In the hospital with a needle taped to his arm, and a tube in his 
nose and .. .” 


“.,. And I was holding the ace, jack, three times in hearts, the ace, 
king of diamonds, a singleton club and five spades to the queen, ten and 
my partner had...” 


« ., And the farmer had three beautiful daughters, and the traveling 
salesman said to him...” 

*. «ane I only gave her a teeny little push that didn’t even hurt, and 
she hit me in the stomach and threw mud in my face and...” 


“We're related by marriage. You see, John’s mother and Vera’s 
grandfather on her mother’s side are brother and...” 


“ ,.. And the reason I didn’t get a better grade in arithmetic is that 
the teacher doesn’t give us enough time to...” 





“ ..And they had the ball on the fifty yard line, third down and four 
yards to go when...” 

“|... And the reason I know we were only going fifty is that I’d just 
remarked to Myrtle that you couldn’t make much time on weekends, 
when this cop took after us and...” 

“ ,. And I say to you, in all sincerity, that if I am elected to this office 
I will...” 

“,.. And the other day when the boss and I were having lunch to- 
gether, I said to him, ‘Hank...’” 

“ .. And I guess it doesn’t seem so funny just hearing about, but it 
was just a scream when Herb tried to drink out of the trick glass and kept 
spilling ...” 

“,,.. And I'll bet that little old 52 of mine against a new car any day 


of the week. Why, I can show you records to prove that she gets 18 miles to 
the gallon, and you can count the lube jobs she’s had on the fingers of .. .” 


“,,. And I put the only nickel I had into the slot machine, and started 
to walk away when...” 

“Honorable chairman, members of the fund raising committee, ladies 
and gentlemen...” 





‘ 





TWustrations By Marjorie Glaudach 
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Big Price Rise Explosion 
Due This Summer; 










By Sidney Margolius 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Your living-cost prospects for the second half of 1957 are for 
record-high expenses late this summer, followed in December and 
January by a leveling off of the third and least necessary inflation 
since 1946. 


Since one year ago the dollar in your pocket has shrunk to 96 cents. 
Compared with 1950 just before Korea, it is now worth 84 cents. Compared 
with pre-World War II 1939, your buck is only half the man it was—now 
worth exactly 50 cents. 


Prices now are rising faster than wage-earners’ incomes. In the past 
year, living costs have risen 4 percent compared to a rise of 3.5 percent 
in industrial wages. But since December, living costs have gone up 1.1] per- t 
cent while the average wage has fallen 2.7 percent. From December to 
March, the net spendgble average earnings of a wage-earner with three § d 
dependents in terms of 1947-49 dollars fell from $64.86 a week to $62.99. 


At the beginning of this year, this Cepartment forecast living costs 
wpuld rise 2-214 perecent by September. In the first four months of the’ 
year they have already risen 1.1 percent. We can expect our pocketbooks 
are going to take equally severe punishment before winter brings relief. 


This will be an especially tough summer for the family food budget. 
Meat prices are already on the upward climb, and some cuts already are 
flying dollar-a-pound price tags. The wholesale food price indexes are 
popping like firecrackers at this writing, and in late summer will explode 
into new high prices in the retail markets. In just one week in June, the 
Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food index jumped 1.5 percent. A number of 
other necessities will cost more this fall, notably clothing and some house- 
hold equipment and supplies as television sets and paint. At the same time, 
increasing competition in the face of declining demand is building up some 
better values in tires, building materials and household appliances. 


Unlike the previous World War II inflation and Korean inflation, the 
present unnecessary inflation has occurred in spite of declining demand 
for many types of goods. Car prices went up in ’56 and ’57 even while 
sales were dropping from 1955 levels. Even while building costs have been 
easing and demand is being stifled by tight mortgage money, prices of 
finished houses have risen. There is increasing evidence that prices are 
being kept up artificially, as indicated by this headline in a businessmen’s 
newspaper recently: “Shirt Output Off, Makers Pleased.” The president 
of the Phillips-Jones Corp. had reported that manufacturers are reducing 
production of shirts rather than continue to offer “quality merchandise 
at reduced prices.” 


You will have to be a canny shopper this summer to beat the manu- 
facturers at their present strategy of limiting production. Here are buying 
tips for July: 


CLOTHING: Shop the big July clothing and shoe sales for immediate 
needs and basic garments you will need in September when prices will be 
higher. Wool garments such as suits, toppers and coats will cost more 
this fall. Men’s suits especially will be higher this fall and probably again 
néxt spring. Woolens are up as much as 30 cents a yard over last year’s 
prices. Such popular women’s apparel items as taffetas and nylon sheers 
will cost more. But while taffeta is popular for dressy dresses, buy it with 
care for it is sometimes heavily “sized.” The Canadian Association of 
Consumers warns against “Sculptured nylon” with metallic coating which 
wears off at points of rubbing and sometimes comes back from the cleaner 
with much of its metallic background gone. Other tricky materials often 
used in summer dresses are painted-dot fabric, which are hard to dryclean 
and must be ironed with care, and flocked fabrics. 


This year’s bargain is corduroy, which has been selling at relatively 
low levels. Shop the July sales for dress and sport shirts to beat the planned 7} 
price rises on these items. 


TIRES: The good news is that nylon-cord tires have been reduced so 
the additional tariff over a first-line rayon tire is now only about 5 per- 
cent—if the retailer keeps a reasonable differential. Nylon tires give you 
greater protection against potholes in the road and hitting curbs. They 
are also cooler running than the bulkier rayon-cord construction which is 
an advantage in hot-weather and high-speed driving. But while nylon tires 
are worth the extra cost for a car you plan to keep some time or for a — 
high-speed car jockey, white walls are a dubious investment. Not only do | 
they cost more, but the anti-abrasive chemicals used to strengthen the 7 
walls of the black tires can’t be used on white walls without turning them §f 
brown. Thus ordinary black tires actually have slightly more sidewall - | 
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TV AND APPLIANCES: If you're looking for a television set, cut ™ 
prices on present-year models are still available in summer sales, but 
manufacturers are planning to raise prices this fall for 1958 models. But 
in general appliance prices are reasonable this summer despite higher 
manufacturing costs. Intense competition among retailers and manufac- 










“Fair Trade” price fixing actually forced a decline of 14 percent last year 
in prices of major appliances as automatic washers and refrigerators. 


In air conditioners, one manufacturer has just introduced the first one- 
ton unit to use normal wiring. Previously one-ton units have drawn 12 
amperes requiring special wiring. The new one-ton 742-amp. conditioner | 
is claimed to provide 35 percent more cooling capacity than the popular |§ 
three-quarter ton 744-amp. models. But while you don’t require special 
wiring for 742-amp. conditioners, you may find you can’t use them on 
the same outlet with high-current appliances as toasters and irons. This 9% 
is especially true of the one-ton size. Compare cooling capacity of air 9 
conditioners on the basis of the BTU rating, a more reliable yardstick = 
than the claims about how much square footage a unit will cool. 


AUTO INSURANCE: Rates already have been raised on an average 
of over 16 percent in 24 states so far this year, and are due to go up in 
other areas too. In some regions this represents the ninth increase in the 
past 11 years. In some big cities drivers will not pay over $100 a yeay for “— 
lability insurance, and as much as £200 to $300 in the case of a young ~ 
male driver. Rates are also catching up to city levels in suburban areas.  §,, 
As previously advised here, shop for lowest net rates (after rebates) in 
your area, and concentrate on liability rather than collision insurance. 
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potas Collector's Item 
er and 
flation Junior is collecting rocks, 

His mother fancies odd-shaped clocks; 

Sister puts her talents to 
6 cents. ~ Collecting any boy who’s new; 
mpared And, not to bow before these skills, 
is—now I’m collecting unpaid bills. 

—Dick Emmons 

he past 
percent Magistrate: “Silence! I fine you 10 dollars for 
1.1 per- tempt of court.” 
nber to Defendant, slapping down $20: “Your worship, 
h three §0 dollars don’t begin to express my contempt.” 


$62.99. * . ° 





Highton side. of the a) 


stones at you, why didn’t you come and tell me instead 
of throwing them back at him?” ’ 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, Mom,” he replied with dis- 
gust, “what good would it do to tell you? You couldn't 
hit the side of a barn.” 





There was a man who called a spade a spade— 
until he stumbled over one in the dark. 





Diplomacy can be defined as lying in state. 





Alibi That May Work 
(Some that should have worked—but didn’t.) 
“But officer, I was just hurrying down to the 
station to get my tickets to the policeman’s ball 
before they were all gone.” 
* - . owrre™g Pa at | 
“Honey, I tell you the only reason I bought 
her lunch is because she controls the account.” 
7 - a 
“Sure, boss, I’ll admit the expense account is 
a little top-heavy for entertainment, but I didn’t 
want to make the firm look cheap.” 


“I would have been home in time for dinner, 
' 
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dear, but I ran into this fellow at the bar who said 
he used to go to school with you.” 


“But I told my secretary to wire ahead for 
reservations.” - 
+. * — 

“But, sir, I didn’t keep an accurate account 
of these expenditures because I was sure the in- 
come tax btireau would allow them.” 

—Dan Valentine 





Scraps of food accumulated; 
W:thout recipe or goal, 
Gathered up and integrated: 
Dish du jour en casserole. 
—Burge Buzzelle 





Cutting Corners 


The efficiency expert died and they were giving him 
a fancy funeral. 

Siz pallbearers were carrying the casket out of the 
church when suddenly the lid popped open and the 
efficiency expert sat bolt upright and shouted, “If 
you'd put this thing on wheels, you could lay off four 
men.” 
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JABBERS SLEEP-WALKING! 
YOU'LL HAVE TO DO 
\ SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 





















































IN, EUGENE ! 





ODD GARB FOR A WESTERN: 
the |e like the outfit so well dis- 

‘played by Dani Crayne but we 
foubt she'll be wearing it as 








THATS A N 
CHAIR YOU'RE SITTI 


THEY SAY MODERN 
CHAIRS ARE 
COMFORTABLE = 
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areas. §%@ saloon singer of Warner's 
tes) inf Shoot Out at Medicine Bend.” 
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